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Address  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  D*D* 


Mr.  President:  I am  sure  you  will  permit  me  without 
impertinence  to  say  a personal  word  here  this  afternoon.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  you  what  a very  great  privilege  and  what  a 
very  great  honor  it  is  to  me  to  he  on  this  platform  this  afternoon 
with  you.  I was  born  and  reared  in  the  middle  west  at  a period 
when  the  questions  arising  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  were 
being  discussed,  and  one  of  the  names  which  1 remember  to 
have  been  quoted  with  approval  as  bringing  to  us  from  Mew 
England  the  highest  inspirations  of  that  Mew  England  loyalty 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  out  of  which  our 
nation  arose  was  the  name  of  George  S.  Boutwell.  I never 
believed,  when  I was  a lad,  scarcely,  indeed,  able  to  speak  the 
English  tongue,  that  the  time  should  come  when,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  I should  be  a minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  I should  have  it  as  one  of  my  privileges  to  stand  upon  the 
same  platform  -with  you,  and  I count  it  as  one  of  the  honors  of 
my  life. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mew  England  Anti-Imperialist 
League  is  an  occasion  of  interest  and  significance.  It  derive? 
both  of  these  from  the  fact  that,  assembled,  as  we  are,  to  register 
our  protest  against,  and  to  take  counsel  how  we  may  best 
oppose,  the  dominant  tendencies  of  our  government  in  the 
policy  of  colonial  extension  and  propagandism,  we  are  steadily, 
by  the  trend  of  events,  being  forced  back  to  the  consideration 
of  those  elementary  principles  of  liberty,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  which  our  government  was  founded,  and 
to  which,  periodically  in  our  history,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people,  that  the  attempt  made  by 
the  founders  should  not  become  another  one  of  those  failures  of 
democratic  government  with  which  the  pathway  of  history  is 
strewn.  Wre  are,  therefore,  engaged  in  a profounder  work  than 
merely  protesting  against  an  existing  policy.  We  are  doing 
that;  but  we  are  doing  that  because  in  that  protest  is  lodged 
something  more  than  mere  opposition  to  a programme.  Back 
of  that  attitude  toward  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  our 
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government  lies  the  positive  purpose  of  this  League,  which  is 
not  implied  in  its  title,  namely,  the  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  the  principles  of  genuine  democracy  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  intent  that,  when  suitably 
enlightened,  the  people  will  themselves  give  the  decisive  voice 
for  their  enthronement  and  continuance.  There  is  a certain 
misfortune  in  giving  to  any  organization  a negative  designation. 
Mankind  desires  and  mankind  needs  positive  direction.  The 
rallying  cries  of  nations  have  always  had  a positive  note.  The 
advances  in  liberty,  the  growth  of  self-government,  the  conte  ts 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  the  world,  have  always 
found  their  final  triumph  in  the  maxims  of  decisive  and  easily 
apprehended  purpose.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  imperialism 
itself  has,  to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  been  secured,  through 
the  linking  of  the  policy,  with  the  idea  of  a special  grandeur  or 
particular  glory  for  the  nation,  to  be  attained  thereby. 

It  is  to  a positive  purpose,  therefore,  that  we  must  address 
ourselves.  It  is  a definite  aim  that  we  must  announce.  It  is 
to  a specific  end  that  we  must  direct  our  energies.  And  having 
once  framed  such  a purpose  and  announced  it,  we  must 
patiently  and  without  faltering  keep  to  its  announcement  and 
advocacy  till  the  end  is  accomplished.  I think  I may,  without 
wearisomeness  here  this  afternoon,  say  a word  on  this  point.  At 
the  moment  that  we  are  assembled,  one  would  almost  be  willing 
to  say  that  imperialism  in  America  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Certainly,  with  a president  whose  entire  career  is  marked  by 
emphasis  upon  those  principles  of  personal  government  which 
translated  into  national  life  become  imperialism,  with  a country 
prosperous  beyond  the  dreams  of  men  even  a generation  ago, 
with  wealth  increasing  and  become  so  centralized  that  it  is  an 
open  question  where  the  seat  of  government  actually  is,  with 
one  great  political  party  apparently  so  hopelessly  demoralized 
that  sound  and  capable  leadership  is  not  immediately  to  be 
looked  for,  certainly  the  average  man,  looking  on,  would 
naturally  judge  the  policy  of  imperialism  firmly  grafted  into 
the  fabric  of  the  government.  But  this  would  be  a grave  error, 
nevertheless.  The  present  imperialistic  policy  is  not  so  firmly 
grounded  as  was  the  policy  of  slavery.  ISTo  such  a series  of 
attempts  to  root  up  imperialism  have  been  made  with  failure  as 
were  made  to  handle  the  fundamentally  false  policy  of  slavery, 


witli  failure  in  every  case.  Men  now  living  can  remember  when 
the  cause  of  abolition  was  vastly  more  unpopular  than  that  of 
anti-imperialism  is  today.  They  can  recall  violence  to  the 
leaders  of  the  negroes’  cause,  which  no  one  would  be  willing  to 
attempt  against  the  advocates  of  liberty  and  self-government 
for  the  Filipinos.  It  would  be  the  grossest  of  skepticism, 
therefore,  to  pause  and  be  discouraged  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Such  unbelief  in  the  redemptive  processes 
among  men  would  warrant  challenging  the  sincerity  of  the 
advocates  of  liberty.  ISTo,  my  friends,  so  far  from  being 
discouraged  or  skeptical  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
ends  for  which  this  league  is  established,  the  very  freedom  of 
the  discussion,  the  very  opportunity  for  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion of  the  views  that  we  hold,  through  the  public  press,  all  arc 
indicative  of  certain  triumph  in  the  end.  But  our  advocacy 
must  be  constant,  in  season*  and  out.  Me  must  become  all 
things  to  all  men  that  by  all  means  we.  may  save  some.  We 
must  plead,  exhort,  enlighten,  instruct  and  advocate.  jSTo  man 
who  thoroughly  knows  what  genuine  democracy  is  will  feel  the 
slightest  fear  for  the  ultimate  success  of  democratic  principles. 
Few  causes  have  been  so  often  or  so  cruelly  betrayed.  Few 
causes  are  so  naturally  the  prey  of  self-seeking  and  ambitious 
men.  When  tempted  by  the  view  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
from  the  points  of  privilege  and  power,  few  men  resist  the 
temptation  to  be  imperial,  when  their  duty  is  to  remain  free. 
Because  we  have  seen  this  temptation  successful  in  our  own 
time,  if  we  have  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  history,  we 
shall  not  be  cast  down  or  dismayed.  And  our  cause,  my  friends, 
is  one  of  those  imperishable  causes  which  lives  after  its  advo- 
cates die.  We  mav  not  see  its  triumph,  but  our  children  will. 
W e may  not  achieve  in  our  own  persons  the  victories  of  liberty 
and  truth  for  which  we  contend.  But  the  generations  to  come 
will  witness  them,  and  it  is  the  part  of  those  who  struggle  for 
truth  to  remember,  always,  that  the  truth  is  greater  than  indiv- 
iduals. I venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of 
anti-imperialism,  that  is  the  feeling  among  the  people  that  the 
whole  policy  which  began  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
which  ended  in  the  purchase  of  ten  millions  of  Filipinos  and 
continues  in  their  military  subordination  or  extermination  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  is  stronger  today  than  it  has  been  at  any 
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time  since  this  agitation  began.  More  men  in  this  republic  feel 
that  we  have  violated  the  primary  instincts  of  a liberty-loving 
people  than  ever  before.  More  men  are  looking  for  a way  out. 
More  men  are  feeling  the  restraint  which  our  attitude  in  the 
Far  East  has  put  upon  us  as  a people,  and  are  yearning  once 
more  for  a state  of  affairs  in  which  they  can  sing, 

“My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty,” 

without  feeling  a certain  dread  lest  some  Englishman,  rejoicing 
in  his  policy  of  blood  and  greed  in  South  Africa,  shall  embrace 
him  with  brotherly  unction,  and  accentuate  the  union  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  in  actions  as  well  as  blood.  After  having 
shouted  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  after  having  sweated  great 
drops  of  agony  for  the  Armenian  victims  of  the  great  assassin 
who  sits  on  the  Turkish  throne,  after  having  welcomed  the 
envoys  from  Poland,  and  after  having  thundered  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  liberty  of  the  Finns  by  Russia,  genuine 
Americans  do  not  feel  very  comfortable  when  they  look  at  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Flo  amount  of  casuistry  can  make  me 
believe  that  the  average  healthy  American,  in  his  own  heart, 
does  not  think  that  this  thing  is  wrong  and  violates  all  that  he 
has  been  approving  in  the  course  of  the  natural  development  of 
his  national  feeling.  What  he  wants  is  a suitable  occasion  for 
bringing  that  feeling  into  action,  and  my  firm  belief  still  is, 
that  could  the  question  of  America’s  present  foreign  policy  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  dissociated 
from  all  other  complicating  and  confusing  questions  of  public 
policy,  they  would  give  their  overwhelming  voice  for  free 
government  for  the  Filipinos.  I do  not  share  the  unbelief  of 
some  in  the  American  people.  I shall  never  believe  that  the 
great  masses  of  our  people  do  not  love  liberty  as  they  love  their 
lives.  They  may  be  hoodwinked  and  misled,  as  indeed  they 
often  are.  But  when  they  have  the  opportunity  presented  to 
them  for  righting  great  and  serious  wrongs,  when  the  issue 
becomes  clear  enough  and  the  danger  acute  enough,  they  will 
rise  in  their  might  and  will  correct  the  evils  which  misrepresent 
them  before  the  world.  Let  ns  not  doubt  it.  But  because  they 
have  been,  in  the  turmoil  of  our  political  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  brought  to  a point  in  the  history  of  the  land  where 
great  issues  of  a portentoiis  nature  were  contending  for  the 
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mastery  of  the  voter’s  attention,  and  because,  in  this  babel  of 
conflicting  voices,  this  cause  has  momentarily  seemed  to  be 
superseded  by  others  let  no  one  doubt  but  that  “ Truth,  crushed 
to  earth,  shall  rise  again”.  The  American  nation  believes  in 
liberty.  It.  may  be  deceived  temporarily  into  the  belief  that  an 
oppressive  policy  is  in  the  interest  of  liberty.  But  the  deception 
will  surely  be  discovered.  Genuine  democracy  will  triumph. 
The  Filipinos  will  he  free.  And,  gentlemen,  the  American  flag 
and  the  American  people  will  not  permit  the  name  of  this 
republic  to  go  down  into  history  linked  with  the  great  imperial 
despotisms  of  history.  Cast  the  unbelief  that  thinks  this 
possible  to  the  four  winds.  It  is  not  true.  Because  America  is 
free  and  will  remain  free,  the  Filipinos  must  and  shall  be  free 
also. 

We  must,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  the  fundamental 
things.  We  must  show  the  relation  of  public  policy  to  things 
which  lie  within  the  average  voter’s  experience  and  observation. 
If  I have  any  criticism  to  make  of  the  anti-imperialist  agitation 
in  the  past,  it  is  in  that  it  has  been  too  academic.  It  has  been 
true  to  that  portion  of  the  people  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  have  been  broad  enough  to  see  the  application  of 
principles  when  made  on  the  lines  of  universal  history  and 
human  development.  But  these  are  a small  portion  of  the 
people,  and,  I regret  to  state,  not  always  the  portion  who 
respond  most  readily  to  causes  which  are  essentially  ethical  in 
character  and  demand.  These  are  they  whose  converted  intelli- 
gence does  not  carry  with  it  their  righteous  behaviour.  Ao  one 
thing  has  been  so  trying  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  than  to  see,  as  we  all  have  seen,  high 
intelligence  and  literary  capacity  harnessed  to  policies  of 
obscurantism  and  retrogression.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
case,  that  the  phrase,  “the  scholar  in  politics,”  which  not  many 
years  ago  charmed  a host  of  young  men  into  a great  and  mighty 
enthusiasm  for  the  purification  of  American  political  life,  has 
almost  become  a synonym  for  treachery  to  the  high  aims  and 
the  ideals  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  political  righteousness 
which  we  have  a right  to  expect  from  a scholar  in  politics.  In 
this  matter,  Massachusetts  has,  in  some  respects,  been  the  chief 
sinner  in  the  land.  We  are,  let  me  suggest,  in  the  position  in 
which  another  great  and  high-minded  patriot  found  himself  in 
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a crucial  epoch  of  Israel’s  history — the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
You  will  recall  how  unsuccessfully  he  appealed  to  the  mighty, 
the  learned  and  the  powerful;  how  he  sought  to  enlist  for 
Israel’s  political  redemption  those  who  represented  the  seats  of 
learning,  authority  and  influence,  and  you  will  recall  how 
signally  he  failed.  ‘'Hun  ye  to  and  fro,”  said  Jehovah, 
“through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see  now  and  know  and 
seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  ye  can  find  a man,  if  there 
be  any  that  doeth  justly,  that  seeketh  truth,  and  I will  pardon 
her.”  Failing  to  find  the  common  people  enlisted  for  righteous- 
ness, the  prophet  said,  “Then  I said,  Surely  these  are  poor; 
they  are  foolish;  for  they  know  not  the  way  of  Jehovah  nor 
the  law  of  their  God;  I will  get  me  unto  the  great  men  and  will 
speak  unto  them;  for  they  know  the  way  of  Jehovah  and  the 
justice  of  their  God.”  And  then  he  sorrowfully  records  his 
failure,  in  these  words,  “But  these  with  one  accord  have 
broken  the  yoke  and  burst  the  bonds.”  Flow  what  Jeremiah 
had  to  do  in  the  end,  we  shall  have  to  do.  We  shall  appeal  to 
the  common  people.  We  must  link  the  cause  of  Philippine 
freedom  with  the  experience  and  observation  of  the  common 
man.  A\re  must  take  the  policy  of  imperialism  and  reduce  it  to 
those  terms  of  elementary  morality  which  will  readily  show  how 
false  and  antagonistic  it  is  to  those  things  which  the  average 
American  holds  dear.  When  this  is  successfully  and  patiently 
done,  he  will  not  be  fooled  by  pietistic  phrases  nor  beguiled  by 
visions  of  greater  markets.  It  is  the  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man  that  wins  the  victories  of  liberty.  We  have  a 
nobler  cause  than  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  in  Great 
Britain.  We  must  show,  as  did  they,  and  with  the  spirit  that 
they  showed,  that  this  is  no  forum  for  the  display  of  academic 
skill,  but  a platform  for  the  advocacy  of  a people’s  freedom. 
Let  us  go  to  the  common  people.  Let  us  make  clear  to  them 
that  the  subject  millions  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  so  many 
million  mill-stones  hung  round  the  fame  and  glory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Let  us  show  to  them  how  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  becomes  meye  foolishness  on  American  lips  while 
millions  of  subjects  are  ground  under  the  heels  of  an  American 
army.  Let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
becomes  a blood-bespattered  indictment  of  our  nation  whenever 
a report  of  Filipino  slaughter  comes  to  us  from  abroad. 
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Here  is  the  message  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Republi- 
cans of  Boston,  April  6,  1861,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
celebrate  Jefferson’s  birthday:  “All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  a 
man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a struggle  for  national 
independence  by  a single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and 
capacity  to  introduce  into  a merely  revolutionary  document  an 
abstract  truth  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
embalm  it  there  that  today  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a 
rebuke  and  a stumbling  block  to  the  harbingers  of  re-appearing 
tyranny  and  oppression.” 

I cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  your  imagination  this 
afternoon  the  scene  which  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  History  of 
Our  Own  Times,  so  eloquently  presents  in  Mr.  John  Bright’s 
own  words,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Cobden  appealed 
to  him  to  join  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Said  Mr.  Bright:  “I  was  in  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me.  I was  then  in  the  depths  of  grief,  I may  almost 
say  of  despair,  for  the  light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been 
extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife, 
except  the  memory  of  a sainted  life  and  a too  brief  happiness, 
was  lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, with  words  of  condolence.  After  a time,  he  looked  up, 
and  said,  ‘There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  homes  in 
England  at  this  moment  where  wives  and  mothers  and  children 
are  dying  of  hunger.  How,  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your 
grief  is  past,  I would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will 
never  rest  until  the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed.’” 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  membership  of 
this  league  must  go  about  the  work  of  liberating  the  millions  of 
Filipinos  who  are  held  by  us,  falsely  and  against  all  that  we 
hold  dear  as  Americans.  This  is  no  time  for  academic 
distinctions.  If  John  Bright,  from  the  funeral  chamber  of  his 
young  wife,  could  go  out  to  the  hustings  to  plead  for  the  bread 
of  England’s  poor,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  go  to  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  great  land  and  plead  a cause  which  is 
mightier  than  bread.  “Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.” 
And  we  plead  the  cause  of,  we  demand  a hearing  for,  millions  of 
people  who  look  to  us  to  do  what  Cobden  so  earnestly  pleaded 
John  Bright  not  to  fail  to  do — “never  rest”  until  the 
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Filipinos  are  freed  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
protection  of  this  great  republic,  enter  upon  a career  of  self- 
government  and  self-development  which  will  insure  to  them 
and  their  posterity  forever  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality 
in  righteousness  and  peace. 

“When  once  the  principles  of  government  are  corrupted,” 
says  Montesquieu,  “the  very  best  laws  become  bad  and  turn 
against  the  state;  but  when  the  principles  are  sound,  even  bad 
laws  have  the  same  effect  as  good;  the  force  of  the  principle 
draws  everything  to  it.”  In  that  saying  lies,  in  my  judgment, 
the  pathway  of  anti-imperialist  propagandism.  We  have  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  people  of  America  that  the  principles  of  the 
government,  of  democracy  itself,  are  being  endangered;  that, 
as  the  government  could  not,  many  years  ago,  live  half-slave 
and  half-free,  so,  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  cannot  persist 
half-democratic  and  half-imperialist.  We  must  have  a whole 
democracy  or  no  democracy.  It  is  not  a question  as  to  whether 
we  can  successfully  administer  foreign  possessions.  It  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Filipinos  will  or  will  not  be  better 
off  under  American  subjection.  It  is  a question  as  to  whether 
liberty  and  despotism  can  live  together  in  the  same  house.  Can 
a government  be  democratic  in  Washington  and  be  despotic  in 
Manila?  Can  an  army  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  liberty  in 
Luzon  and  used  for  the  upholding  of  liberty  in  Chicago  or 
Brooklyn?  Already,  the  use  of  the  army  is  becoming  a question 
of  increasing  importance  in  the  social  and  labor  disturbances 
of  our  own  land.  We  must  renew  our  allegiance  and  gain  the 
allegiance  of  every  man  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
freedom.  “ISTo  man,”  said  Jesus,  “can  serve  two  masters.” 
Our  government  seems  to  be  making  a desperate  effort  to 
disprove  this  saying  of  the  Master,  and  a costly  attempt  it  seems 
to  be  proving.  It  will  not  succeed.  But  we  must  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  despotism  of 
America  in  Luzon  and  that  of  Bussia  in  Finland,  with  possibly 
the  qualification  that  that  of  Russia  is  more  logical  and  in  the 
line  of  natural  development.  That  is  a task  of  patient  reitera- 
tion of  things  which  we  all  know,  but  which  many  a man  does 
not  know  or  comprehend.  It  is  our  duty  to  bring  first  the 
knowledge  and  then  the  motive  which  will  transform  this 
knowledge,  when  once  it  is  gained,  into  political  action  which 


will  end  in  the  triumphant  re-assertion  of  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  of  democracy  wherever  American  citizenship  holds 
supreme  sway. 

Bad  laws  or  defective  laws  where  the  people  are  truly 
democratic  will  be  neutralized  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  loyal 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty.  But  the  very  best 
laws,  those  most  benevolently  conceived  and  most  mercifully 
executed,  will  prove  damaging  where  the  core  of  freedom  is 
corrupted.  The  impressive  and  the  perilous  thing  about  the 
Philippine  aggression  lies  in  that  it  corrupts  the  core  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  Everywhere  there  is  an  ominous  silence 
when  the  great  standard  documents  of  liberty’s  growth  among 
'us  are  mentioned.  The  fact  that  a great  political  convention 
could  meet  in  this  country  on  the  nation’s  birthday  and  utterly 
ignore  the  great  document,  in  the  very  city  in  which  it  was 
promulgated,  which  first  arrested  the  attention  of  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  world,  is  itself  one  of  the  most  painful  facts 
of  contemporaneous  history.  We  shall  take  that  fact  to  heart. 
We  shall  bring  to  the  forefront  the  history  of  our  .own  political 
emergence  and  development,  and  we  shall,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
history  and  in  accord  with  the  experiences  through  which  it  was 
consummated,  demand  for  the  Filipinos  the  same  right  to 
develop,  and  the  same  right  to  go  through,  even  the  trials  and 
failures  of  free  government,  through  which  we  ourselves  have 
come  to  so  high  a state  of  effectiveness  in  national  life.  That 
this  may  be  done,  there  are  certain  general  and  well  known  facts 
of  our  national  condition  and  experience  which  need  to  be 
constantly  kept  before  the  public  mind.  These  need  to  be 
re-enforced  by  illustration,  by  repetition  and  by  that  kind  of 
perpetual  pleading  which  characterized  Senator  Thos.  H. 
Benton  in  his  advocacy  of  the  famous  Expunging  Resolution  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  When  asked,  after  the  close  of  that 
famous  contest,  what  had  carried  his  cause  to  its  successful 
finish,  and  caused  the  words  “ Expunged  by  Order  of  United 
States  Senate”  to  be  written  on  the  records  of  the  Senate,  he 
laconically  replied,  “Ding  Dong”.  Liberty  is  one  of  tho-e 
causes  concerning  which,  the  illustrations  being  innumerable 
and  the  human  heart  forever  young,  too  much  cannot  be  said. 

Of  these  general  facts  which  need  to  receive  special  and 
constant  emphasis,  I wish  at  this  time  to  enumerate  only  three: 
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1.  The  right  to  freedom  is  inherently  human,  not 
national,  not  racial,  not  accidental.  Liberty  is  a human 
condition  and  a human  right.  It  does  not  belong  to  Anglo- 
Saxons  any  more  than  it  belongs  to  Slavs,  Celts,  Mongolians  or 
Ethiopians.  A Ye  fought  a great  Civil  AVar  to  establish  that  as 
the  American  doctrine  of  freedom  forever.  The  absurd  and 
tyrranical  assumption  that  liberty  is  peculiarly  an  Anglo-Saxon 
characteristic  or  quality  is  one  of  the  most  depraved  and 
mischievous  ideas  ever  set  in  motion.  If  that  adjective,  that 
racial  qualification  to  freedom,  had  been  set  before  the  thirteen 
colonies  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence,  it  would 
never  have  been  achieved.  What  made  free  America  a 
possibility  was  the  direct  and  unqualified  announcement  of  the 
American  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  men  are  by  nature, 
inherently,  free.  Ao  other  conception  of  freedom  would  have 
won  us  the  sympathy  of  other  lands.  Certainly  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  qualification  would  never  have  won  for  us  the  support 
and  recognition  of  France  at  the  critical  period  of  that  struggle. 
I can  imagine  no  greater  outrage  to  American  history  than  the 
tacit  assumption  through  the  land  by  those  who  favor  and  foster 
the  imperialistic  policy,  that  freedom  is  a distinctly  Anglo- 
Saxon  thing.  Freedom  is  human,  and  belongs,  of  right,  and  by 
all  the  traditions  of  the  race,  to  all  those  heroic  souls  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  throw  the  gauntlet  down  to  despotism  what- 
ever that  despotism  has  been  called.  Aor  do  we  make  any 
qualification  in  this  definition  and  demand  when  the  alleged 
necessity  for  the  abridgment  of  human  freedom  is  said  to  be  a 
mysterious  thing  called  Destiny.  AVe  do  not  now,  nor  will  we 
ever,  believe  in  any  destiny  which  is  synonymous  with  absolut- 
ism and  tyranny.  Still  less  will  we  believe  in  the  horrible 
blasphemy,  that  such  absolutism  and  tyranny  are  to  be  charged 
to  Almighty  God.  “ Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,”  we  are 
told  in  Holy  Writ,  “there  is  liberty.”  There  is  no  such  humbug 
as  an  absolutist  Destiny  in  the  pages  of  the  Hew  Testament. 

Imagine  the  Dutchmen  of  New  York,  the  Swedes  of  Dela- 
ware, the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  the  French  Huguenots  of 
the  Carolinas,  besides  the  various  other  races  which  were  repre- 
sented in  AVashington’s  army,  rallying  under  an  “Anglo-Saxon 
Declaration  of  Independence.”  The  folly  and  absurdity  of  such 
a conception  are  at  once  evident  when  it  is  broached.  It  was 
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human  freedom  without  racial  intervention  or  national  qualifi- 
cation which  moved  the  men  of  ’70.  It  was  the  principle  of 
liberty,  not  as  it  comes  through  declarations  or  by  conventions, 
which  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  that  liberating  army.  God 
had  written  it  on  their  hearts.  God  gave  them  strength  and  en- 
durance to  live  for  it,  to  live  in  it  and  when  needful  to  die  for 
it.  It  was  human  liberty  that  did  this,  and  what  our  fathers 
maintained  for  themselves  and  for  the  whole  human  race,  we 
are  in  honor  bound  to  maintain  for  the  Filipinos.  The  Filipinos 
are  entitled  to  freedom  because  they  are  human  beings.  They 
are  entitled  to  a fair  opportunity  at  self-government  till  they 
have  proven  that  they  cannot  make  such  an  attempt,  without 
endangering  other  and  higher  interests.  And  till  such  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  not  by  sham  tribunals  under  the  direction 
of  army  mercenaries,  but  by  the  voice  of  the  people  governing 
themselves,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  true  Americans  to  advocate 
with  unceasing  vigor  the  emancipation  of  the  Filipinos  from 
the  un-American  yoke  of  imperialistic  dominion.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  complicate  this  simple  truth  with  other  questions.  It 
is  not  to  the  point  to  raise  the  questions  of  administration  or 
markets  or  of  commercial  development.  Whoever,  as  an 
American,  raises  the  question  of  the  extension  of  American 
commerce  as  a motive  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Filipinos  and 
the  continued  holding  of  those  islands  under  American  military 
dominion,  assails  the  good  name  and  honor  of  this  Republic  as 
its  worst  enemy  has  never  been  able  to  do  by  force  of  arms. 
That  is  a slander  on  the  American  people  which  none  but  those 
who  live  under  their  great  tolerance  would  dare.  Philippine 
aggression  for  commercial  extension  is  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  every  patriot  our  land  has  produced  from  the  first  moment 
till  now. 

2.  The  American  conscience  is  mightier  than  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  I am  quite  aware  that  at  this  point  even  many 
sincere  anti-imperialists  will  falter.  The  huge  combinations  of 
capital  and  their  almost  uniform  adhesion  to  the  forces  that  seek 
imperialistic  development  tends  to  make  even  the  bravest  fear 
that  the  conscience  has  gone  down  before  the  dollar.  Almost 
all  the  talk  of  the  day  is  of  billion  dollar  trusts  and  great 
mergers.  But  I submit  in  the  face  of  it  all  that  there  is  a 
mightier  force  at  work  in  American  life  than  the  American 


dollar,  and  that  force  is  the  American  conscience.  Those  who 
maintain  the  contrary  must  face  some  frightful  facts  if  they 
hold  to  the  doctrine  that  the  American  dollar  is  the  supreme 
interest  in  America.  They  must,  among  other  things,  hold  that 
the  great  literary  galaxy  which  came  into  American  life  with 
the  liberty  struggle  which  culminated  with  our  civil  war  has 
passed  into  oblivion  as  a genuine  power  in  the  American  mind 
and  heart.  Take  those  memorable  words  of  the  Commemoration 
Ode!  Is  there  a true  American  who  will  say  that  the  closing- 
words  of  that  greatest  of  American  poems  are  untrue  today? 

‘ • O Beautiful!  My  Country!  Ours  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair, 

O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 

An'!  letting  thy  set  lips, 

Treed  from  wrath’s  pale  eclipse, 

The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare; 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it, 

Among  the  Aations  bright  beyond  compare? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee; 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare!” 

What  will  not  true  Americans  do  for  their  native  land? 
And  if  there  is  no  devotion  which  they  will  withhold,  then 
there  will  be  no  shrinking,  when  once  they  see  that  the  voice 
of  conscience  calls  them  to  take  up  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  subject  peoples  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Anything  else, 
gentlemen,  is  a monstrous  unbelief.  We  all  know  the  power 
of  the  dollar  in  America.  But  I do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
science of  this  great  people  has  gone  down  before  the  lust  of 
wealth.  I believe  that  when  the  billion  dollar  trust  comes  into 
collision  with  the  American  conscience,  it  will  go  just  where 
the  slave  trust  went  when  it  struck  the  same  power.  I believe 
that  when  the  new  liberty  voices  of  our  land  are  heard,  they 
will  be  responded  to.  God  is  not  absent  from  his  people  even 
when  his  very  ministers  fall  down  and  worship  the  Baal  of 
Gold  and  Power.  There  is  a great  and  mighty  remnant  that 
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has  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Let  ns  believe  it,  gentlemen, 
and  direct  our  efforts  to  this,  the  great  liberating  force  in 
American  life.  The  conscience  of  America  is  indissolubly 
allied  to  the  American  idea  of  freedom.  It  believes  in  fair 
play.  It  believes  in  a fair  chance.  It  has  no  favorite  races  and 
has  no  favorite  peoples.  It  hates  bigots  and  hypocrites.  It 
scoffs  at  pious  drivel  and  chromo-morality.  It  likes  the  truth, 
and  in  the  truth  it  will  be  free.  Underneath  all  the  vast  mael- 
strom of  gold-getting  and  power-worship  there  lies  the  deep 
and  solid  substratum  of  the  American  conscience.  Let  us  find 
it  for  the  Filipino  victims  of  rapacity  and  imperialistic  greed. 
Let  us  arouse  it  for  the  primitive  instincts  of  manhood  the 
world  over.  Let  us  inflame  it  in  a holy  cause  for  righteousness 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Filipinos  will  be  as  certain  as  the 
coming  of  the  day.  We  must  have  no  Ireland  blot  on  our 
escutcheon.  We  must  have  no  bloody  India  page  to  make  us 
ashamed.  We  must  have  no  pitiful  cry  from  the  slaughtered 
innocents  of  the  reconcentrado  camps  of  a South  African 
charnal-house  to  make  us  shiver  in  the  dark.  When  America 
knows,  as  she  does  not  yet  fully  know,  what  is  involved  in  this 
horrible  Philippine  nightmare,  she  will  arise  and  be  free,  and 
by  the  might  of  her  aroused  conscience'  she  will  strike  off  the 
arm  of  military  dominion  from  the  Filipino,  as  she  by  blood 
and  treasure  struck  the  shackles  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  her 
millions  of  black  men  in  the  Civil  War.  But  there  must  be  no 
unbelief  among  us.  A double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all 
his  ways.  We  shall  not  make  this  advance  through  the  sneers 
of  incredulity  nor  by  the  careless  assault  upon  the  godly  and 
high-hearted  people,  who  are  as  true  as  we,  if  not  as  well  in- 
formed. The  American  people  are  not  to  be  assailed  as  a race 
of  conquering  tyrants.  Tyranny  is  not  a natural  idea  in  the 
American  mind.  Only  make  the  tyranny  of  Filipino  aggression 
clear,  and  the  people  will  do  the  rest.  This  league  must  be- 
lieve, as  it  does,  in  the  people  and  in  the  conscience  through 
which  our  great  and  consecrated  purposes  will  be  achieved  in 
the  end.  Let  the  people  knowT  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will 
make  them  free,  and,  with  them,  all  who  look  to  them  for 
freedom  as  well. 

3.  Liberty  and  religion  are  natural  allies.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  show  them  in  antagonistic  relations  wrongfully 
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endangers  the  one  and  unrighteously  assails  the  other.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  here.  For  the  men,  whether  ministers 
or  laymen,  who  have  endeavored  to  link  the  cause  of  oppression 
in  the  Far  East  with  the  idea  of  the  extension  of  religion, 
especially  of  the  Christian  religion,  I have  no  more  sympathy 
than  have  any  of  you.  The  adoption  of  the  standards  of  Mo- 
hammed for  those  of  Jesus  Christ  is  itself  a fearful  and  heart- 
rending fact  when  it  is  done  by  people  confessedly  Christian. 
But  the  Christian  church  is  the  natural  school  for  instruction 
in  liberty  because  the  New  Testament  is  the  finest  manual  of 
human  democracy  that  the  world  contains.  The  appeal  to  the 
New  Testament  against  the  ministers  who  favor  warlike 
measures  for  the  subjugation  of  foreign  people  is  both  sound 
and  Christ-like.  But  a wholesale  assault  upon  Christian  people 
because  wily  politicians  use  platitudes,  which  are  for  the 
moment  deceptive  and  lead  to  illusory  hopes  that  by  the 
proposed  policy  of  imperialism,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
extended,  is  both  faulty  in  judgment  and  wrong  in  principle. 
The  treasures  of  the  kingdom  are  now,  as  they  have  always 
been,  in  earthen  vessels.  No  assault  upon  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  America  will  ever  bring  about  a single  reform, 
especially  one  that  lies  ten  thousand  miles  away,  because  at  the 
base  that  Christian  consciousness  desires  to  know  what  is  right 
and  to  do  it.  If  its  standards  are  not  those  of  the  Master,  it  is 
not  because  they  have  received  especial  help  or  encouragement 
from  the  scoffing  horde,  who  never  darken  the  doors  of  a Chris- 
tian church,  and  have  nothing  but  reproach  for  her  ministers. 
In  the  name  of  the  Christian  ministry,  of  whom  I am  an  humble 
member,  I resent  with  all  my  might  tiie  imputation  that  the 
Christian  ministers  of  this  land  are  any  less  devoted  to  liberty 
than  is  any  other  class  of  citizen^  among  us.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  constantly  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  in  spite  of  the  misrepresentations  of  demagogues  and 
the  epithets  of  scoffers.  I believe  that  American  Christianity 
must  be  made  the  ally  of  the  cause  of  Filipino  freedom.  I 
believe  ir  can  be  made  such  an  ally  when  it  is  directed  in  the 
natural  fashion  of  fraternal  interest  and  co-operation.  I do  not 
believe  that  any  Christian  man  in  this  land  wantonly  and 
deliberately  substitutes  Mohammedan  for  Christian  morality. 
For  this  reason,  because  at  the  base  this  Christian  population 
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has  the  mens  conscia  recti , it  will  he  a part  of  our  wise  prop- 
agandism  to  bring  it  into  alliance  with  those  things  which  wre 
hold  sacred  and  dear.  We  may  safely  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ 
against  those  who  misrepresent  Him.  We  may  safely  appeal  to 
the  Hew  Testament  against  those  who  furnish  us  ethics  from 
the  Koran.  But  because  liberty  and  religion  are  inseparably 
allied,  because  in  brotherhood  religion  finds  its  strongest  empha- 
sis, and  in  brotherhood,  liberty  alone  can  be  realized,  I,  for  one, 
must  take  my  stand  here,  that  the  Christian  people  of  America 
are  the  natural  allies  of  those  who  are  struggling  to  bring  to  the 
Filipinos  liberty,  freedom  and  self -government  as  we  enjoy 
these  ourselves.  To  assume  an  antagonism  between  the 
religious  forces  of  America  and  the  struggle  for  Filipino  liberty 
is  to  repeat  an  erroi  which,  made  once  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  ought  never  to  be  made  again.  Liberty  and 
religion,  I repeat,  are  natural  allies.  The  Hew  Testament  is 
the  real  platform  of  human  democracy,  from  which  all  others 
must  and  have  derived  inspiration  and  completion.  The 
religious  forces  of  America  must  be  made  to  see,  not  by  abuse 
nor  yet  by  the  imputation  of  false  motives  of  missionary 
aggrandizement,  that  the  true  glory  of  their  religion  lies  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  freedom.  The  notion  that  the  church 
is  always  the  enemy  to  the  idea  and  development  of  freedom  is 
as  obsolete  as  the  megatheriums  of  bygone  fossildom.  Ameri- 
can Christianity,  when  it  sees  the  issues  which  are  involved  in 
this  contest,  will  stand  by  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.  And  it 
will  do  it  with  the  strength  and  power  which  the  religious 
motive  alone  can  command. 

This  I believe  to  be  the  real  spirit  and  method  of  anti- 
imperialistic  propagandism.  Through  these  means,  we  shall 
steadily  increase  the  public  sentiment  of  America  against  the 
false  policy  which  now  prevails.  By  the  inexorable  laws 
through  which  that  which  is  untrue  goes  down  ultimately 
before  that  which  is  true,  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  Filipinos 
will  make  headway  among  the  men  of  this  land  who  endeavor 
to  know  and  fulfil  the  high  ideals  of  American  citizenship.  If 
our  progress  is  slow,  it  is  none  the  less  sure.  The  shouting  and 
the  tumult  die.  The  clash  of  arms  and  the  roar  of  cannons 
must  finally  give  way  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  and 
right.  Even  the  courts  martial  and  the  courts  of  inquiry  come 
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to  an  end.  The  unsettled  questions  of  righteousness,  however, 
do  not  become  settled  until  they  are  settled  right.  In  that 
faith  and  in  that  confidence  let  us  go  forward  till  the  American 
name  is  freed  from  the  contagion  of  old  world  imperialism  and 
lust  of  dominion,  and  our  flag  is  what  it  has  ever  been  in  fact, 
and  what  we  trust  it  shall  ever  remain— the  symbol  of  that 
kind  of  humanity  which,  joined  together  in  a God-given 
liberty,  endeavors  to  know  the  truth  and  in  the  truth  to  he  free. 
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